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ABSTRACT 



Between 1876 and 1883, Melvil Dewey worked as a Boston 
entrepreneur promoting a variety of educational schemes that addressed the 
nation's library, metric, and spelling reform interests. During that time he 
started and lost one business and started another within weeks. In addition, 
he used his reform zeal to develop credibility with a number of associations 
that he had helped to organize, then lost that credibility, only to begin to 
rebuild it all over again. Throughout, he retained his boundless energy, 
intense commitment, self-righteous arrogance, and irrepressible reform 
spirit. He made many friends and enemies. Most who came in contact with him, 
however- -whether they were his superior, peer, or subordinate- -quickly 
recognized him as a forceful personality not easily swayed from goals he had 
set when he arrived in Boston in 1876. (Contains 19 footnotes.) (MES) 
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Between 1876 and 1883, Melvil Dewey worked as a Boston entrepreneur promoting a variety of 
educational schemes that addressed the nation ’s library, metric, and spelling reform interests. 
During that time he started and lost one business, and started another within weeks. In 
addition, he used his reform zeal to develop credibility with a number of associations he helped 
organize, then lost that credibility, only to begin to rebuild it all over again. Throughout he 
retained his boundless energy, intense commitment, self-righteous arrogance, and irrepressible 
reform spirit. He made many friends, and many enemies. Most who came in contact with him, 
however— whether superior, peer, or subordinate— quickly recognized him as a forceful 
personality not easily swayed from goals he had set when he arrived in Boston on April 10, 



1876. 



On April 10, 1876, Melvil Dewey, a young entrepreneur with a passion for popular education, 
stepped off the train in Boston to begin what he called his “life’s work.” For two years previous 
he had been Associate Librarian of Amherst College, where he created his Decimal 
Classification. In Boston, however, he had his sights set on bigger things.' 

1 Much of the information contained in this paper is taken from my Irrepressible Reformer: A 
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By May 5 he had negotiated an agreement with Ginn and Company, an educational publishing 
firm with a manufacturing department that also produced educational materials. In return for 
$2,000, Dewey agreed to set up an all-purpose office with interests in spelling reform, adoption 
of the metric system of weights and measures, and free public libraries. Dewey promised Ginn 
10 percent of the profits specific to sales of the bureau metric materials, and agreed to cover 
advertising, manufacturing costs, and office rental at 13 Tremont Place. 11 

Not much money for such big plans, but Dewey was undeterred. Since he had little money or 
collateral himself, he set up a system of business connections whose financial interests he 
interlinked through a series of “bureaus” he was creating. For example, he arranged for Ginn to 
publish J.P. Putnam’s “Metric School Chart” and negotiated agreements with the G. M. Eddy 
Tape and the Fairbanks Scales companies to supply him with metric measuring devices. All the 
companies believed they were working with Ginn; none were aware they were actually making 
arrangements with a separate “bureau” using Ginn’s sales network to market its products. 111 

At the same time, however, Dewey worked on library interests. In April he discussed his plans 
for a library journal with Boston Athenaeum Director Charles Cutter, and in their conversation 
found out Cutter had written U.S. Commissioner of Education John Eaton about Dewey’s new 
decimal classification. Cutter knew Eaton was planning a major report on U.S. public libraries 
as part of the nation’s 1876 centennial celebration, and because Dewey’s scheme was “one of the 
most important contributions to library economy that has been made for many years,” Cutter told 
Eaton, the report “would be very incomplete without some account of it.” Several days later the 
Bureau asked Dewey for “a list of my library sistem.” Before replying, however, Dewey pushed 
Cutter on the subject of a library journal. Together they agreed to “try for a place for the journal 
in the library volume.” Dewey then wrote Eaton directly, asking for “simpathy in the library 
project.” iv 

On May 1 6 Dewey left for New York on the overnight boat from Boston for an American 
Metrological Society (AMS) meeting. He arrived at 7:00 a.m., and since he was not obligated 
until that afternoon decided to visit Publishers Weekly (PW ). There he found editor Frederick 
Leypoldt and Associate Editor Richard R. Bowker. His intentions were clear. He wanted to 
alert PW to his plans for a journal, and for a bureau that would market library supplies. Leypoldt 



Biography ofMelvil Dewey (Chicago: American Library Association, 1996). 

II Dewey Diary, April 20, 1876; May 2, 1876, Melvil Dewey Papers, Rare Books and 
Manuscripts Reading Room, Butler Library, Columbia University, New York, New York 
(hereafter cited as Dewey Mss.) 

III Dewey Diary, April 25, 1876; April 27, 1876, Dewey Mss. A copy of the contract between 
Ginn and Putnam can be found in Box 68, Dewey Mss. 

iv Dewey Diary, April 18, 1876; April 19, 1876; April 20, 1876; April 21, 1876; April 22, 1876; 
April 27, 1876 (quoting April 20, 1876, letter from Cutter to Bureau of Education); April 28, 
1876; and April 29, 1876, Dewey Mss. Dewey used various forms of simplified spelling his 
entire adult life. I quote them here without use of “[sic].” 
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